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against the loss. Bardolph wishes he were with the knight
" wheresome'er he is, either in heaven or in hell," which calls forth
from kind-hearted Mistress Quickly the response that "he's not in
hell," in proof of which she describes how he " went away," like a
christom child, at the "turning o' the tide," after having called
to " God " three or four times. In further proof of the repent-
ance of the knight the Hostess declares that he cried out on sack
and on women, whereupon the' talk turns to the intended
journey of the three into France as camp-followers, they making
no secret of their intention to suck the army like horse-leeches.
Pistol instructs his wife to look to his "goods and chattels"
during his absence, enjoining her in particular to give no credit,
but to " let housewifery appear," and then, with the farewells of
the braggarts to the worthy Quickly the scene closes.
Scene iv. transports us to a room in the French King's palace, in
which are the King, the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, the
Constable of France, and a retinue of Courtiers. The King calls
upon his nobles "to line and repair our towns of war" against
the approaches of the English, to which his son replies that it is
wise to be prepared even in time of peace, and therefore he
agrees that it is meet for all to go forth and strengthen "the
feeble parts of France," but there is to be no more show of fear
of an English invasion than of an English Whitsun morris-
dance, because the King of England is "a vain, giddy, shallow,
humorous youth " whom it would be idle to fear.
The Constable combats this view of the Dauphin as to the
character of Henry, but the Dauphin will not admit that he is
wrong, and only allows that defences should be strengthened
because
"'Tisbest to weigh
The enemy more mighty than he seems."
The King, mindful of Oecy and the Black Prince, and that King
Harry is "stem of that victorious stock," argues that the
Constable is right, and that the English King is a foe not to be so
lightly regarded as the Dauphin would have them believe, there-
upon the English ambassadors are announced, whom the Dauphin
advises the Bong to treat with arrogance. Exeter is now intro-
duced by the French lords, and, being invited to speak, he, on
behalf of Henry of England, demands that the French King shall
divest himself of his crown and honours, which, he claims, belong
rightly to Henry as the successor to Edward HI., adding, when
the King of France asks what will be the result of a refusal, that
" If you hide the crown
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it,"
and calling upon the King, whom he thus denounces as a
usurper, to pause ere he brings the horrors of war upon the